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Class Size 



An Amendment Reflecting Further Research on State Policies 



Since writing the “Class Size” overview for the American Education Annual (Mitchell 
and Mitchell, in press), 1 additional progress has been made on obtaining the details of state-level 
efforts to control class size in the early elementary grades. This report extends the discussion of 
actions by state legislatures and education agencies to reduce class size by reviewing the contents 
of specific state statutes and regulations. Data are drawn from primary sources and from e-mail 
or telephone interviews with state department of education officials. Following the design used 
in the original “Class Size” paper, class size variability along three major dimensions is 
highlighted: 1) the specific class size targeted, 2) the extent to which class size policies are 
limited to specific groups of children, and 3) the extent to which class-size reduction is being 
implemented through reliance on or driven by funding incentives or regulatory mandates. 

The discussion that follows is organized into two sections. First, the three basic 
dimensions of class size policy are reviewed. In this section, the details of class size calculations 
are described. The categories defining which student groups are being provided with reduced 
size classes are discussed. Finally, our earlier work is extended by showing that policy strategies 
adopted by the states are more varied than previously reported. 

The second section of this report compares and contrasts two class size policymaking 
periods. First, there were several state-level actions associated with the post-recession 
educational reforms of the early to middle 1980s (Table 1). These policies were responses to a 
sharp rise in political anxiety poignantly articulated in the 1983 report A Nation at Risk. 

1 The AEA volume was never published. The referenced paper is available as a technical report from the California 
Educational Research Cooperative, Graduate School of Education, University of California, Riverside, CA 92521. 
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Following a hiatus in the early 1990s, there was a revival of state-level education investment in 
class size reduction beginning about 1992 (Table 2). Class size policies during this latter period 
were strongly influenced by published reports evaluating class size initiatives adopted during the 
1980s, particularly the now famous Project STAR experiment conducted in Tennessee between 
1985 and 1989. In the discussion that follows, attention is focused on policy adoptions affecting 
the early elementary grades (K-3), where the vast majority of state interest has been concentrated. 
Only occasional reference is made to policies affecting upper elementary or secondary grades. 
Policy Dimensions 

Class size. With few exceptions, the smallest size classes are set for the youngest 
students. When class size standards are established, they may be mandated to take effect 
immediately, but are more often phased in over an extended period - typically three to five years. 
In addition to policies affecting some or all of K-12 education, many states specify early 
childhood (pre-K) class size limits. Some states have rules regulating community college class 
size (or teaching load) as well. 

In calculating class size it is important to recognize that there are three distinct units of 
analysis: the classroom, the school, and the district. While school and district pupil-teacher ratio 
averages are often the subject of state regulation, they should probably not be seen as estimates of 
class size. These ratios often include special assignment teachers and other staff who lower the 
student-teacher ratio without affecting the number of children in a typical classroom. It is most 
appropriate to apply the term “class size” to the number of students assigned to a regular 
classroom teacher for the duration of an instructional period, but this is not a universal policy 
definition across the states. The range of class sizes possible for any given the student-teacher 
ratio is quite substantial, especially when districtwide ratios are used. This variability is even 
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higher when states include all certified staff (and sometimes even instructional aides) in the 
formula. In some state policies, variability is somewhat constrained by adding a true class size 
maximum to a more broadly mandated student-staff ratio. 

Secondary school policies typically have two components due to the multiple class period 
structure of the school day. First, there is a maximum daily teaching load limiting the total 
number of students a teacher has throughout the day. And second, there is a class period class 
size limit. Frequently, where such laws apply, actual class size specifications are contained in 
collective bargaining agreements. 

Target population. Typical class size policies do not cover all public school students 
equally. The vast majority of state laws target specific grades (generally K-3) for regular 
education students. Laws may also target specific subjects (e.g., reading, language, mathematics, 
etc.). But these are not the only targeting strategies. Mandating small classes for various 
categories of “at-risk” children is common practice. Special education for students who are 
academically, emotionally, or developmentally differentiated from their peers, particularly 
“challenged” or “under-performing” students, is common practice. Becoming more common is 
the practice of designating entire school populations as “at-risk,” academically, socioculturally 
(e.g., from non-English speaking homes), or economically (e.g., from low-income families), and 
using class size reduction as part of a schoolwide intervention program. 

Strategies for compliance. Class size limits may be controlled by: 1) financial incentive 
programs, 2) direct mandate, 3) foundation formula specifications, or 4) accreditation standards. 
These different approaches have significantly different effects on the actual class sizes that are 
produced. Incentive programs are frequently used, but may not provide resources sufficient to 
assure broad implementation, and vary as to whether compliance with school or classroom level 
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student-teacher ratios is required to qualify for funding. Direct mandates typically specify 
absolute maximum class sizes, frequently include waiver provisions to avoid or delay 
compliance, and may be accompanied by financial penalties for noncompliance. Foundation 
programs often specify only generic student-teacher ratios that apply across an entire district. 
When state boards of education set class size standards, they do not always have the force of law. 

By their very nature, foundation program revisions are least effective at influencing true 
class size. Funds from these formulas may as easily go to pay for counselors, social workers, 
school psychologists, teachers for categorical programs, or special education costs, as to support 
class size reduction. State money is most likely to be accurately directed at class size reduction if 
incentive funding programs are adopted, especially if they are generous, applicable to all 
students, and accompanied by long authorization periods (four years or more). Direct mandates 
and accreditation standards are not typically supported by state funding, though categorical 
funding is a rarely employed option. As such both of these latter strategies share the risks that 
accompany inadequate incentive programs: a lack of uniform implementation of standards, and 
unequal capacity to locally support or maintain the same quality of educational services. 
Class-Size in the 1980s 

With the exception of the Florida legislature’s authorization of the Primary Education 
Program in 1979, which included a call for the reduction of class size in the early elementary 
grades, no state attempted any major effort to fund, mandate, or recommend class-size reduction 
(or a reduction of the student-teacher ratio) that would result in a level of 20: 1 or less until after 
the national economic recession that ended in 1983. After 1983 the situation changed quickly as 
states sought ways to become more economically competitive, domestically and internationally, 
and to respond to a growing sense that educational quality was slipping. Education was seen as a 
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primary mechanism for improving competitiveness. Class size policy initiatives during the mid- 
80s included extending early education experiences such as pre-school and kindergarten 
programs. These extended early childhood programs tended to be accompanied by the 
introduction of teacher aides and/or restrictions on class size for kindergarten and early 
elementary grades. Though some states did include upper elementary or secondary level class- 
size reductions, these were less common and less substantial. Class-size policy adoptions for the 
16 states taking substantive action during the decade of the 1980s are summarized in Table 1. 

1. Specific class-size targets. No state adopted class size policies mandating fewer than 
15 students for regular education classes. As detailed in Table 1, only three states established 
15:1 as a target ratio. This target was never extended beyond kindergarten through grade 3. 
Generally, class sizes were set between 17 and 20, with some states attaining these levels only 
when averaged across schools or districts. These limits or averages were frequently subject to 
waiver or a cut-off date after which restrictions were lifted. Ambiguity in class size was 
compounded by variation in the frequency with which enrollment counts were required to assess 
compliance. Further, some policies permit the number of children assigned to a classroom to 
increase when a second teacher or an aide is also assigned to the classroom. 

2. Student population and content targets for class size reduction. Despite Florida’s 
early effort to influence class-size to improve educational outcomes for “at-risk” students, class- 
size reduction policies were more frequently applied to all students of a designated grade level or 
levels. Rhode Island and Georgia were the only other states to target “at-risk” children during 
this period. Grades K-3 were the most commonly designated for class-size reduction, with only 
California reducing class-size for secondary school students. 

The basic academic curriculum has been the most common content area target. That is. 
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Table 1. State Class Size Policies in the 1980s (Detailed for Cap of 20:1 or Fewer) 
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mathematics and reading/language arts get the most attention, with the hope of improving 
performance on standardized tests in these subject areas. Occasionally, only literacy 
development was targeted, while at other times the entire daily program was to take place in a 
reduced size class (most common for the self-contained elementary school classroom). 
Differentiated targets most commonly involve exempting physical education and music classes 
from class size requirements. Secondary level laboratory and vocational education classes often 
have their own class size limits for reasons having to do with equipment costs and laboratory or 
shop safety. 

3. Incentives and/or mandates for policy implementation. States varied dramatically 
in the extent to which they provided financial incentives to reduce class size rather than 
regulatory mandates for class size changes. Penalties for failure to comply with mandates range 
from the full cost of a classroom teacher to the ADA for a single student. Some policy actions 
are strictly recommendations that carry neither financial incentives nor mandates, though a few 
foundation funding programs are generous enough to make compliance a realistic possibility. 
Class-Size in the 1990s 

After a hiatus during the late 1980s and early 1990s, accompanied by a relatively sharp 
economic decline and recession, state-level class size reduction policies became popular again 
starting in 1992. The nation was continuing to lament the quality of education and urging greater 
investment in education. As the issue of class size re-emerged, it was buttressed by educational 
research findings claiming to document the impact of class size reduction on student 
achievement. Additionally, evidence was presented to support the view that there are special 
added achievement benefits for poor and “underrepresented minority” students. With the new 
research findings and new money came some shifts in the content of state class size policy 
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Table 2. State Class Size Policies in the 1990s (Detailed for Cap of 20; 1 or Fewer) 
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Table 2. State Class Size Policies in the 1990s (continued ) 
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initiatives. The total class size policy picture for the 1990s is summarized in Table 2. Twenty- 
nine states adopted substantially new state-level class size policies. 

1. Specific class-size targets. As in the 1980s policy actions, no state adopted a class 
size below 15 students per teacher. However, seven additional states did establish a 15:1 ratio, 
though some of these new policy targets were only for a single grade or a restricted, “at-risk” 
population. Generally, class sizes continued to be set between 17 and 20, with school or district 
averaging a common policy feature. With the passage of a federal initiative (P.L. 105-277) in the 
latter part of 1998, targeting reading at a level of 18:1, it does not appear likely that many states 
will seek to reduce class-size significantly below that level. 

2. Student population targets for class size reduction. Class-size reduction for grade 
K-3 became the overwhelming favorite age-grade target, though some efforts to reduce the 
teaching load for high school English teachers (and other upper elementary and secondary 
teachers) occurred during the 1990s. More states adopted policies that differentiated among 
students within the designated grades than during the previous decade. Now, programs are much 
more frequently targeted for “at-risk” populations. 

Focusing policy initiatives on specific curriculum targets became more common in the 
1990s. Improving reading and mathematics performance are the highest priorities. Whole class, 
all day class size reduction was less commonly targeted, while the “core academic subjects” 
remained the central focus in K-3 class size reduction. 

3. Incentives and/or mandates for policy implementation. Substantial funding to 
support state policy initiatives became more common in the 1990s. The funding mechanisms 
included both incentive programs and foundation formula adjustments. In Texas, a debt relief 
measure was passed to help make up for the cost of a 1980s mandate. Nonetheless, it should be 
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noted that in at least one state, increased foundation funds intended to facilitate regular education 
class size reduction were absorbed by the costs of hiring additional counselors and the increasing 
costs of special education (Haley 2000). 

Conclusion 

Prior to the 1970s, class size was almost exclusively a local school district matter. With 
rare exception, it was not until the 1980s that class size policies included the goal of significantly 
reducing the student-teacher ratio in the classroom. State policies came in two distinct waves - 
one in the 1980s and a second in the 1990s. The two waves were initiated during periods of 
economic recovery, the first beginning in 1983, and separated from the second by a nearly three- 
year period of economic recession that ended in 1992. 

Class size policy has clear and predictable qualities despite state to state variations. 
Classes are set to the smallest sizes for the youngest children, rarely greater than 25, and never 
less than 15 students per teacher for kindergarten, and often the same levels for the early 
elementary grades (1 to 3) as well. Reading is of tantamount importance, but a large portion of 
the “academic core” (language arts, mathematics, science, and social studies) also receives 
attention. The principle of more individualized attention to student needs is the most common 
rationale for class size reduction policies. Where concern for meeting the needs of “at-risk” 
children is high, class size policies are focused on identified sub-populations. All this increased 
attention to individual students has a high price tag. Class size policies are very expensive and 
require enormous financial support if they are to be implemented fully and widely. There is 
constant competition among educational programs for limited funds. As a result, highly specific 
language - allowing less local discretion - has become more common in policies aimed at 
reducing class size. State-level policymaking has become more uniform and more prescriptive. 
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Class size reduction is now sufficiently popular that it secures direct support through federal 
funding. Smaller classes to support improved student achievement is now national policy. 
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